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From the Eclectie Review. 
WM. ALLEN: HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 
(Continued from page 643.) 


At what precise period William Allen first 
began to speak “ in ministry,” does not appear. 
It would seem, however, not to have been be- 
fore the year 1818. But, although at first un- 
employed officially, his attention to the claims 
of the religious Society with which he was con- 
nected, had from his earliest years, and during 
his busiest seasons, been most exemplary. In 
1799, we find him appointed a corresponding 
member* of the “ Meeting for Sufferings,” for 
Derby and Nottinghamshire. 

In 1811, he is set apart to the station of 
“ overseer.” } “I am afraid to refuse,” he says, 
“Jest I should shrink from a duty, and thereby 
bring greater spiritual poverty upon myself. 





* The Yearly Meeting of London, in 1675, appoint- 
ed a meeting to be held in that city, for the purpose 
of advising and assisting Friends in cases of suffer- 
ing for conscience’ sake. It is composed of men 
Friends, under the name of correspondents, chosen 
by the several Quarterly Meetings. Approved min- 
isters are also members. It was called the Meeting 
for Sufftrings, ia consequence of its original purpose. 
It is considered as a standing committee of the 
Yearly Meeting, and to its care is entrusted whatever 
may arise during the intervals of that meeting, affect- 
ing the Society, or requiring immediate attention. 


+ The discipline of the Society of Friends directs 
that, if practicable, some of their members, whose 
conduct and conversat:on manifest “ the fruits of the 
Spirit,” be appointed to exercise a general care and 
oversight of all the individuals who constitute the 
particular meeting to which they belong. The per- 
sons thus dppointed are denominated Overseers, 
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My prayer is to be preserved from doing any 
harm, if I can do no good.” In 1813, he is 
chosen “an elder;” and the year following, he 
is “ constrained to utter” a few words, “ which 
humbled” him “ exceedingly.” In 1818, he 
seems to have been recognised as an approved 
minister among Friends, and in that character 
to have visited the families of his district. On 
Thursday, the 11th of May, 1820, “in solemn 
conference,” he was “ discharged from the office 
of elder,” and “ recorded as a minister in unity.”’ 
It was as a minister, and “ under religious con- 
cern,” that he subsequently undertook those 
various and important journeys, the records of 
which form so large a portion of the volumes. 
before us. We can do little more than enu- 
merate the places thus visited. 

The first journey, undertaken in 1816, was 
in some respects an exception to the statement 
we have made, inasmuch as on this occasion he 
seems to have travelled chiefly in the capacity 
of “ care-taker” to some women Friends, whose 
“concern” the journey properly was. They 
crossed to Calais, and then proceeded through 
Belgium and Holland to Pyrmont, Hesse Cas- 
sel, Frankfort, Strasburg, and Basle ; every- 
where inspecting prisons, schools, and public 
institutions generally 

Fellenburg, whom they saw at Hoffwyll, is 
described as ‘‘a man. whose countenance and 
manner strikingly indicates great mental power, 
openness of character, and benignity.” Soon 
afterwards they visited Pestalozzi. “The live- 
ly old man,” says Mr. Allen, “saluted me with 
two kisses, one on each cheek. He is rather 
below the middle stature, and thin. A spirit of 
harmony seemed to pervade the whole estab. 
lishment. I ‘was much pleased.” 

At Geneva Mr. Allen was again plunged in 
sorrow by the decease of his second wife, Char- 
lotte Hanbury, to whom he was affectionately 
attached. She was interred in the cemetery at 
Sacconet, and soon after the party returned 
home. 

The second and most important journey oc- 
cupied him from August 1818 to Februar 
1820, and embraced Northern Europe, with 
some portions of Turkey, Greece, and Malta. 
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Accompanied by his friend, Stephen Grellet,* 
Mr. Allen sailed from Harwich, on the 15th of 
August, for Stavanger, in Norway. On the 
25th they were approaching the coast, and 
ranges of high and rugged rocks one beyond the 
other presented themselves. Here they landed 
and established “ a system of discipline” among 
some of the inhabitants who recognize the re- 
ligious principles of the Society of Friends. 

The voyage to Christiansand was very te- 
dious ; the wind boisterous and contrary, the 
country “a picture of desolation.” The land 
journey to Christiania was arduous and fatig- 
uing, sometimes “ beaten by the roads,” six 
horses could not force along the carriage. On 
one occasion men and horses are alike “used up,” 
obliged to pass the night by the roadside, ‘the 
face of the country resembling waves ;” in fact 
“huge masses of rock from two hundred to five 
hundred feet high mostly covered with pines 
and in constant succession.” Finally, the 
‘roads improve,” and the “country becomes 
beautiful, resembling Switzerland.” 

Proceeding to Stockholm, the two Friends 
had an interview with the King of Sweden, to 
whom they presented an address on prison dis- 
cipline, education, the management of the poor, 
and religious liberty. They were afterwards 
admitted to a private conference, and in about 
an hour obtained all the privileges they wished 
for “ Friends” in Norway and Sweden. The 
King was most kind and cordial. ‘“ While I 
was holding his hand, to take leave,” says Mr. 
Allen, “in the love which I felt for him I ex- 
pressed my desire that the Lord would bless 
and preserve him. It seemed to go to his heart, 
and he presented his cheek for me to kiss, first 
one, then the other; he tcok the same leave of 
Stephen and Enoch (a Norwegian) and com- 
mended himself to our prayers.” 

Soon after this interview they embarked for 
Finland. The prison at Abo was found ina 
sad condition, and notes were made which led 
to the speedy removal of the evils complained 
of. While at Abo they dined with a. large 
party at the Archbishop’s. At “ the pause” 
after dinner, Grellet gave a religious address, 
and they separated under a mutual feeling of 
regard and esteem. 

On the 12th of November, the travellers ar- 
rived at the outposts of Petersburg, the snow 
everywhere on the ground and the roads rough. 
Here they found Walter Venning, Dr. Pater- 
son, and many other friends, to cheer and wel- 
come them. 

Their first formal visit (the Emperor being 
absent) was to Prince Alexander Galitzin ; 
then to Lord Cathcart ; and afterwards to the 
Prineess Sophia Mestchersky. Everybody re- 
ceived them gladly. The Lord set before them 


* An eminent minister of the Society of Friends ; 
a native of France, but resident at Burlington, United 
States, 
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“an open door.” Mr. Allen. describes his 
visits to the Princess Sophia as visits to “a 
sister and dear Christian friend.” She convers- 
ed without the least restraint on religious sub- 
jects, and gave evidence of true piety and deep 
understanding. The following description is 
given of the interior of her palace, in the depth 
of a Russian winter :— 

“The large room has a very lofty ceiling, and is 
just like a shrubbery. There are some fine tall trees 
in boxes, and very pretty trellis-work, covered with 
® beautiful creeper from New Holland; the plants 
are all evergreens, and in a healthy, flourishing 
state; among them are cages of singing-birds, some 
of which are of magnificent plumage, and there was 
one elegant pair of Indian sparrows. Their stoves, 
and their universal system of double windows, keep 
up a uniform and very agreeable temperature 
throughout all the apartment, and even passages of 
a Russian house. The princess’s apartment is so 
large, and so much divided by shrubs and trellis- 
work, that two or three parties might converse at 
the same time without interrupting each other.” 


Dining with the minister of the interior at a 
large party, Papof, the confidential secretary of 
Prince Galitzin, sat next to Mr. Allen, and en- 
tered freely into religious conversation. Papof 
talked like “an experienced Christian.” He 
‘spoke feelingly of seasons of desertion and 
dryness, in which he said that all he could do 
was to come to the Saviour with the appeal 
“Thou knowest that I love thee. If I perish 
I perish, but it shall be at thy feet. I have no 
hope but in thee, and if thou wilt not look up- 
on me any more, I must still love thee.” But 
then he sweetly remarked, that “after these deep 
trials the light of the Lord’s countenance shone 
upon him again, and he went on his way re- 
joicing.” 

Prince Galitzin, himself, was not less sensible 
of the necessity and value of experimental piety. 
He repeatedly sent for the two strangers, en- 
tered into their plans, urged them to communi- 
eate freely with him at all times, and some- 
times united with them in prayer for the Di- 
vine blessing upon their labors Michael, the 
metropolitan of the Greek church, who received 
them “in a robe of purple silk, ornamented 
with stars, and a cap enriched by a cross set in 
diamonds,” kept them in conversation at the 
monastery for four hours, and chiefly on reli- 
gious subjects. He professed his belief, that 
through the teaching of the Holy Spirit alone, 
could men come to a knowledge of the truth, 
and he finally parted with them as the best of 
friends. Everywhere there appeared td be a 
disposition to promote religion, and to counte- 
nance benevolent effort for the poor. 

The public institutions in St. Petersburg 
were found to be generally ‘“ well-managed ;” 
the Lunatic Asylum “a superb cstablishmeut ;” 
and the large Hospital distinguished “for gen- 
eral neatness and cleanliness,’ to a degree 
rarely equalled, never surpassed. The military 
schools, then but recently established, were in 
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a good state of discipline, but very deficient in 
lessons for instruction. Some were taken from 
infidel writers of the French school ; others of 
better character were ill arranged and unsuit- 
able. Mr. Allen at once perceived the vast im- 
portance of promoting the extension of educa- 
tion in Russia, and of substituting, in place of 
useless or absolutely mischievous compilations, 
a volume of selections from the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and to the accomplishment of this object 
he devoted himself with characteristic energy. 
The opposition he met with was great; and it 
arose in quarters where it might least have been 
expected. 

Frequently had he to combat the argument 
so often refuted, that learning, being an instru- 
ment of power, should be kept from the poor 
lest they should make a bad use of it. Again 
and again had he to show, that the ground 
taken by the opponents of popular instruction 
was fatal to the progress of all civilization ; and 
times without number had he to urge the in- 
consistency of looking for good from the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures among the people, 
while thirty millions of them were unable to 
read a single letter. The determination of the 
Emperor, always in advance of those who sur- 
rounded him, at length settled the question, and 
the work was commenced without an hour’s 
subsequent delay. Dr. Paterson, the two Ven- 
nings, and Mr. Swan, of the London Missionary 
Society, assisted in the compilation, and, with 
Mr. Allen, “ literally worked at it night and 
day.” In rather more than a fortnight they 
had the book ready to lay before the Emperor, 
who was so delighted with it that he immediately 
ordered 8,000 roubles (£1,400) to be paid 
for an edition. This volume was soon after 
translated into modern Greek, French, and 
Italian ; and in the English form bas ever since 
been the selection used in all the schools of the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

The conduct of the Emperor, on his return 
to the capital, was in perfect barmony with his 
professions when in England. He received his 
visitors without ceremony; conversed with 
them in the openness of friendship; asked for 
notes of all they had seen; knelt down and 
united with them in prayer; and at parting, 
kissed their hands in token of affectionate es- 
teem. In the course of conversation he told 
them ‘how early he had been favored with 
touches of Divine love in his mind,’ though 
‘“‘ he did not know from whence they came,” 
and was at the time “surrounded by persons 
entirely ignorant of these things;” how “ he 
and his brother Constantine, with whom he} than Him to whom alone power really belongs, God, 
slept, used to pray extempore and had comfort} our Divine Saviour, They, therefore, recommend 
in it;” how “ these impressions’ were dissi- | to their people, with the most tender solicitude, as 
pated ;” how “he had imbibed French prin- pap one vj See eee wae 

* 7? * . 

—_ : — ecbanaPaeaabene am a and more, in the principles, and in the exercise, 
: ’ of the duties which the Divine Saviour has taught 

ness it bore to the operations of the Holy Spirit 


in his soul,” and “ found peace”? in believing. 
Prince Galitzin, with equal frankness, described 
his own religious course ; how he was brought 
to see the emptiness of mere forms, and the in- 
estimable value of true Christianity, He said 
the Emperor and himself had been brought up 
as playfellows together, and were exposed to 
the same disadvantages, in being surrounded by 
irreligious persons. He told them that the 
Emperor took his Bible with him in the cam- 
paign of 1812, and read in it every day. He 
also gave them many interesting details about 
the Holy Alliance,* and the astonishment of 
the Emperor’s own court when they heard the 
ecree read. But into these mutters we have 
no room to enter. 
(To be continued.) 
THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF A DYING 
CHRISTIAN. 


‘Tt was autumn. The last rays of the set- 
ting sun fell upon the faded and death- 
stricken face of That face, at the 
moment, was lit up, from internal feeling, with 
a more heavenly radiance than that shed upon 
it by the golden beams of departing day. A 
solemn feeling pervaded the room, and the 
cheeks of many were wet with tears. The dy- 
ing one was asked whether the prospect before 
her seemed dark or luminous. It was then that 
a celestial light seemed to play upon every fea- 
ture, as she replied :-— 

‘ Till this moment I have never so fully com- 
prehended the meaning of that declaration of 
St. John, ‘ He that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God; God is love ; and he that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him,’ I 
know that my hold upon life is breaking ; but I 
am well persuaded I am going to sit beneath 
the smile, and to feast upon the gaze of infinite 
love. I can utter but a few words more while 
I am in the body, and I would fain consecrate 
them to some good purpose. I wish you to 
avoid a rock on which my everlasting salvation 
was well nigh wrecked. 

It is many years since I made a profession of 












































* A copy is preserved amongst William Allen’s 
manuscripts of the manifesto which announces what 
has been denominated the “Holy Alliance,” pub- 
lished at Petersburg, under date, “ January 10th, 
1816,” which expresses the determination of the Em- 
peror Alexander, and that of his allies, the Emperor 
of Austria, and the King of Prussia, to ‘“‘ endeavor to 
regulate their future conduct by the principles of 
the gospel.” It also declares their conviction, that 
the Christian nations, of which they and their peo- 
ple form a part, have, in reality, no other sovereign 


mankind. 
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and listening to the godly instruction of a pious 
minister, I became alarmingly impressed with 
the belief that unless I did something to secure 
the favor of God, I should be lost forever. The 
Almighty, in my conception, was clad in all the 
awful and terrific majesty with which He de- 
scended upon Mount Sinai. I found no rest, 
day nor night, from a troubled and sin-accusing 
conscience. Wherever I went, a gaping hell 
seemed opening right before me. 





religion, by ratifying my baptismal vows in the | entertain such sentiments, he turned, and said 
rite of confirmation. From reading the Bible,|with much feeling and apparent kindness, 
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“ Then I fear that you have not been born of 
God; for if you*had, you would know, that 
with a right heart, one may be as happy in the 
tattered garments of Lazarus as in the rich pur- 
ple and fine linen of Dives. Believe me, I have 
found, in my solitary midnight walks, without 
a friend on this earth—or when sheltered in some 
half open shed, I have found, in communion 
with God and contemplation of the wonders of 
redeeming love, more happiness than I ever en- 


And yet I had no just or adequate view of! joyed in the days of my prosperity, amid the 


the nature or evil of sin, or the deep depravity 
of my own heart. It was only the fear of being 
damned that so unceasiugly troubled me. To 
avoid this, I determined to become a Christian. 
I gave myself to God in confirmation, and rat- 
ified my baptismal vow. I did not forget the 
promise I had made. I immediately separated 
myself from the gay and thoughtless, acd out- 
wardly renounced the pomps and vanities of 
the world, though my Aeart still clung to them 
with all its former attachment. I attended to 


circle of cheering friends, and when lodged in 
the mansion of splendor and wealth.” These 
remarks made a deep impression on my mind. 
For a long time the echo seemed sounding in 
my ears. “J fear that you have not been born 
of God.” I tried to banish the oceurrence 
from my thoughts, but the whole scene returned 
again and again, with increased vividness be- 
foreme. One reflection was continually forced 
upon my mind,—that while that poor houseless 
vagrant was happy, | was wretched ; and that 


all the external duties of a holy life with the| what constituted his felicity, furnished me no 
utmost exactness. A stated portion of every| pleasure. He could spend whole nights in the 
day I spent in prayer; anotber in reading the| unsheltered face of heaven in prayer, and felt 


Bible. I never failed at regular and stated 
seasons for Divine worsbip. 

But in the midst of these engagements I 
could not say, * I delight to do Thy will, O my 
God.’ All these duties were performed as a! 


his soul borne away with delight ; while to me, 
under circumstances of the greatest comfort, 
the shortest form of devotion was a burden and 
a task. I began to doubt whether I wasas safe 
as I had hitherto thought myself. To obtain 


task; they furnished me no pleasure except! satisfaction, I commenced reading the Scriptures 
the reflection that by them I was securing| with reference to this point. The more | read 
Heaven. Hence it was always a great relief to| and reflected, the more I suspected the hopes in 
me when I got through them. And all this| which I had been resting. The veil was now 








time I regarded myself as very religious, andj torn off; the bandage removed from my eyes, 
as having an unquestionable title to Heaven.| and I saw my wretched self in the light of di- 
It is true I was a stranger to spiritual enjoy-| vine truth. The more I discovered of the true 
ment. I knew nothing of the spirit of adoption, | nature of sin, and its exceeding sinfulness in 
and I had not learned to lisp forth, in the most! the sight of God, the deeper I was plunged into 
unformed sounds, my Abba Father. Attimes, I!despondency. 1 now saw that I had merited 
was filled with the greatest gloom and despon-|and deserved God’s wruth and condemnation, 
dency ; still I most preposterously clung to the! and that He might, in perfect justice, shake me 
belief that my bark was firmly anchored in the from his hand, and lock me up in the gloomy 


safe moorings of eternal life ; and I might have 
been slumbering in this false hope to the present | 
moment, had not God in his infinite mercy 
made use of an bumble instrument to awaken 
me from my delusion. 

One bleak wintry night my husband brought 
in a beggar whom he found near our door, per-' 
ishing with cold. The next morning, as this 
poor creature was about taking leave, he ap- 
peared so deeply affected with a sense of grat- 
itude for the favor of that night’s shelter, that 
I became exceedingly interested in him To 
some inquiries which I proposed, he replied, 


“ Notwithstanding these privations, and this! 


outward wretchedness, I am very happy, end 
feel that I have cause to offer continual thauks 


for the many mercies I enjoy.” | 


Upon my expressing surprise that he should 


prison-house of hell. 

When the thought of God’s mercy came 
into my mind, and I recollected that every 
breath [ drew, and every comfort I enjoyed, 


| proceeded from His band; when I reflected 


that his goodness had created me at first, His 
power preserved, and His mercy shielded me 
amid a thousand dangers; and that all this 
time I had regarded Him as a being clothed in 


iterror, and never sent up one warm aspiration 


of love or gratitude to His throne—O, in what 
colors did the guilt of my conduct rise before ! 
Then was I ready to sink in despair. But at 
this moment, all sinful and guilty as I was,— 
driven from every shelter, and every depend- 
ence,—and forced to give up all as lost,—the 
voice of the crucified Son of God reached my 
ears in these heavenly accents,—‘ Come unto 
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me, thou weary and heavy-laden one, and I will 
give thee rest.’ That voice struck new light 
and new existence into my soul. A new class 
of feelings was aroused within me. A new and 
unspeakably resplendent glory appeared to 
gather around the throne of God. Jesus, hang- 
ing on the cross, and pouring out His blood for 
lost sinners, now seemed chiefest among ten 
thousand and altogether lovely. The love of 
God took entire possession of all the faculties 
of my being. The longer I gazed upon the 
Divine character, and dwelt in thought upon 
the divine attributes, the more I found myself 
lost in admiration and love. Prayer was no 
longer a burden. Oh no, I could now spend 
hours, with increased, and continually increas- 
ing delight, in communion with Him whom I 
loved and regarded as my Father. And the 
Bible, oh how changed in my view! How 
rich and luminous seemed its every page! All 
the ways of religion now became ways of 
pleasantuess and all her paths peace. 

This great change was wrought in me, not 
by any power of my own, but by a divine and 
almighty Agent,—by the ‘love of God being 
shed abroad in my heart by the Holy Ghost.’ 
From that happy hour, though my soul at times 
has been cast down, and my thoughts disquieted 
within me; though I have met with difficulties, 
and had to pass through sore trials, I have ever 
been able to say, “J delight to do Thy will, 
Oh my God’ 

In reflecting upon the Divine dealings with 
me, and the instrument which God saw fit to 
employ to arouse me from the stupor of sin, L 
have felt peculiarly incited to acts of charity, 
and regarded the occurrence as a beautiful 
commentary on the passage,—‘ Be not forgetful 
to entertain strangers, for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares.’ I have often 
wished to meet that beggar again, to tell him 
how deeply I felt indebted tohim. But his re- 
ward is with the Saviour. 

Yes. I can now comprehend the truth, that 
‘ God’s service is perfect freedom.’ Had I ten 
thousand lives to live over again, [ would spend 
them all in His service, and seek to love Him 
more and more, for His guodness endureth for- 
ever. Qh it is love that makes all the music 
in heaven, and tunes every seraph’s golden 
lyre.” 

. She spake no more. The unearthly brightness 
faded away suddenly, and she was gone. 


J. A. CLARKE. 





THouaa God has replenished this world with 
abundance of good things for may’s life and 
comfort, yet they are but imperfect’ goods. He 
only is the perfect good to which they point. 
But alas! men cannot see Him for them, 
though they should alway see Him in them.— 

Penn. 
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The “Old Banner” Essays. 
CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
(Continued from page 645.) 

It may, however, be asked with great force 
and fairness, ‘“‘ How is it, then, that Baptism 
by water is spoken of in the New Testament, as 
having been practised when Christ was person- 
ally upon earth, and after His ascension?” 
Almost all professing Christians still observe the 
rite under some form, in accordance, as they be-: 
lieve, with acommand of our Lord, when He said, 
“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in (or rather es into) the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
[Matt. xxviii. 19.] Let us consider this part 
of the question in connection with the circum- 
stances of the time when these words were 
spoken. 

The Redeemer of mankind had declared 
that He came to fulfil the Law. Thus we find 
Him submitting to the various requirements of 
the Mosaic dispensation, which continued in 
force upon all Jews, whether believers in Him 
as the Messiah or not, until He said, “ It is 
finished.” Then the veil of the Temple was 
rent, as an evidence and proof that Judaism, 
with its “ meats and drinks, and divers wash- 
ings, and carnal ordinances,” oe ix.10,] was 
superseded by a more spiritual religion. When . 
Christ was baptized of John, it was “ to fulfil 
all righteousness,” assuredly not to profess re- 
pentance for sin like others ; and when John, 
in view of the superiority of Christ and His 
Baptism, ‘forbade Him, saying, I have need 
to be baptized of thee, (¢. e. with the Holy 
Ghost,) and comest thou to me?” [Matt. iii. 
14,] the answer was “ Suffer it to be so now ;” 
that is to say, ‘‘ now, before I have assumed my 
office of baptizing with the Spirit.” It is clear 
tiat the rite of Water Baptism, as administer- 
ed by John the Baptist, had reference only to 
the state of things before the Crucifixion of our, 
Lord ; for it is declared, ‘The Holy Ghost was 
not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” [John vii. 39.] Thus we see the 
Baptism of John was of water unto repentance 
merely, whilst that of Christ was of the Holy 
Ghost unto regeneration. 

We read that our Saviour, in the days of 
His flesh, went about doing good, preaching in 
every city and village the glad tidings of the 
kingdom of God, and healing all manner of dis- 
eases ; but we are expressly told that He “baptiz- 
ed not ;” though we are informed that His dis- 
ciples administered the rite of Water Baptism 
to many Jews who believed on Him as the long 
promised Messiah. [Johniv.2.] This Baptism, 
however, appears to have been for the personal 
followers of Christ, as it was clearly not that of 
the Father or of the Holy Ghost ; because, as it 
has been before remarked, the Holy Ghost was 
not yet given. We likewise find cases record- 
ed, in which after the ascension of our Lord, 
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His disciples baptized in the name of Jesus only.| Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the 
It is also plain, that if Jesus himself baptiz-} word.” [Acts x. 44.] This spiritual Baptism 
ed not with water, the twelve apostles were not} was the one indubitable evidence of their ad- 
so baptized of Him. In the presence of Christ| mission into Christ’s church and kingdom 
himself, does not a symbolical and elementary} which Peter could not withstand ; and after- 
rite appear anomalous and unnatural, when His| wards, as an outward recegnition of their ac- 
own distinguishing Baptism was that of the|ceptance of the faith of the Gospel, he adopted 
Holy Ghost ? the ordinary national ceremony, and baptized 
But when the earthly ministry of Jesus was|them with water, as open converts. Our object 
ended—after He had poured out His soul unto} here is to show that Christian Baptism in the 
death, and had shed His blood upon the cross} days of the Apostles consisted necessarily of 
as a propitiation for the sins of the whole world|the Baptism of the Spirit. The question of 
—after He had triumphed over death, hell,}| Water Baptism, as a mere outward acknow- 
and the grave—He meets ‘the eleven dis-|ledgment of religious profession, we will con- 
ciples,” on a mountain in Galilee, and, as His | sider hereafter. 
parting injunction, extended their previous} In turning to the parallel passage to Matt. 
commission, ‘‘ Go not into the way of the Gen-| xxviii. 19, 20. viz., Mark xvi. 15-18, we read 
tiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter] the additional words, “And these signs shall 
ye not; but go rather to the lost sheep of| follow them that believe. In my name they 
the house of Israel,” into that comprehensive | shall cast out devils,” &c. ; showing that this 
and world-wide command, “Go and teach (or| language had especiai reference to the ushering 
rather make disciples of) all nations, baptizing |in of the Christian dispensation, and the age of 
them into the name of the Father, and of the] miracles, amongst which also was that of baptiz- 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” ing with the Holy Ghost by laying on of hands ; 
In the New Testament there is abundant evi-| and, therefore it cannot be fairly taken as an 
dence to show that the Apostles, as therepresent- |injunction for the perpetuity of Water Bap- 
atives of Him who. declared “ All power is | tism.* 
given unto me in heaven and in earth,” possess-| The strongest argument in favor of the rite 
ed the power, and fulfilled the command, of} of Water Baptism, is undoubtedly to be found 
baptizing with the Holy Ghost. Thus we. are]in the fact that it was practised by Apostles 
told the Apostles Peter and John “laid their|and others in the early Church; and from this 
hands upon them, and they received the Holy |it has been generally concluded, that the rite 
Ghost ;” and that, “through laying on of the|is obligatory upon Christians to the end of time. 
Apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given.” | But if we look closely into the question, it will 
[Acts viii. 17, 18.] If, then, we regard the|be found that this line of argument is not con- 
command given to the Apostles as referring to|clusive. It is not for us to sit in judgment 
a spiritual baptism, we have an interpretation | upon the actions of the Apostles of Christ: but 
of Scripture which entirely accords with the|in the face of the declaration of Paul on this 
genius and scope of the Gospel dispensation ; | subject, it appears to us an unscriptural notion, 
and which is, moreover, well supported by|to assume that when they baptized proselytes 
New Testament facts. When the greatest| with water, they did this as fulfilling a direct 
apostle to “all nations” was writing to the|command of their Lord. They practised the 
Corinthians, he tells them what he considered] rite after His ascension, as they had done 
his commission from Christ to be. Speak-| before, as a recognized mode of admitting con- 
ing of Water Baptism he says, “I thank God | verts into a new faith ; a rite which was well 
that I baptized none of you, save Crispus and | understood by Jews and Heathen in that par- 
Gaius. . . +; For Christ sent me not tojticular age and portion of the world. The 
baptize, but to preach the Gospel.” (Cor.i.17.]| bearing in mind of the fact that Water Bap- 
And when Peter defended himself before the|tism was an ancient institution which existed 
apostles and brethren at Jerusalem against the | long before the days of the Apostles, is most 
charge, “ Thou wentest in to men uncircum-| important to a sound consideration of the sub- 
cised, and didst eat with them,” he replied : | ject. 
“ And as I began to speak, the Holy Ghost} We have already shown that in the age of 
fell on them, as on us at the beginning. Then|which we speak the usual mode of making 
remembered I the word of the Lord, how that| public profession of a change of religious faith 
He said, Joln indeed baptized with water,| was by Water Baptism ; but it is worthy of re- 
but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.” | mark, that although the New Testament re- 


[Acts xi. 16, 17.] cords extend. through two generations, and give 
Here let us observe that the Baptigm of the 


Holy Ghost was neither the result of Water 
Baptism nor its attendant witness; on the cop- 
trary, in this and other cases, the former preced- 
ed the later; “While Peter yet spake the 






































* Zuinglius, the great coadjutor of Luther and 
Melancthon, says that “Christ Jesus did not in 
those words (Matt. xxviii. 19) institute a form of 
Baptism which we should use, as divines have 
hitherto falsely taught.”—[Lib. on Bap. p. 66]. 
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several instances of Jews and Gentiles having 

been baptized out of Judaism and Heathenism 

into a profession of Christianity, there is not a 

single instance given of the baptism by water 

of any person born of Christian parents. 

Again ; in the Old Testament we find the 
most specific directions for carrying out the 
ritual observances of Judaism, and that the effica- 
cy of these ceremonies is made to depend upon 
the strict observance of the minutest details ; and 
if the rite of Water Baptism was intended to 
form an integral and indispensable part of 
Christianity, we should surely find in the New 
Testament, rules laid down with equal distinct- 
ness, as to how, when, and where it was to be 
performed, and by whomit was to be administer- 
ed. On the contrary, nothing of the kind is 
ever hinted at either in the gospels or the epis-' 
tles. The Apostle Paul addressed several epis- 
tles to particular ministers, respecting their 
duties towards converts and others, but he says 
nothing whatever in them, or elsewhere, as to 
the administration of Water Baptism; and 
when John rebuked the seven Churches of 
Asia for their backslidings and shortcomings, 
he does not allude to any rites having been 
omitted, or ceremonies to be performed, but 
presses upon them the necessity of repentance, 
on and obedience, as the essentials to salva- 

ion. 

It is remarkably the case in India, and other 
heathen lands in which Christian Churches 
have been planted, that the Christian converts 
cling very tenaciously to certain of their old 
rites and ceremonies ; and there is abundant 
evidence in the New Testament to prove that 
this was equally the case in the early Christian 
Church. Thus we read of the Jewish converts 
at Jerusalem being “all zealous of the law,” 
[Acts xxi. 20,] and declaring to their Gentile 
brethren the singularly anti-Christian doctrine, 
“ Except ye be circumcised after the manner 
of Moses ye cannot be saved.” [Acts xv. 1.] 
It is a deplorable fact that even in this enlight- 
ened age and country, there are professing 
Christians who entertain similar ideas in refer- 
ance to the ceremonial act of Water Baptism.* 
And a striking illustration of the way in which 
Jewish ideas and prejudices clung even to the 
Apostles, is tobe found in, the worldly view 
which they held ofthe mission of their Lord 
and Master, even to the last moment of His 
personal presence amongst them. [See Acts i.6.] 
























* In a burial-ground belonging to a dissenting 
congregation at Brading in the Isle of Wight, there 
is to be seen the following inscription on a tomb- 
stone :—“ The three bodies here interred were denied 
Christian burial by the clergy of their respective 
parishes; the two children because ‘they died un- 
baptized , the youth because he was baptized by a 
Wesleyan minister. This stone hath been erected 
asa tribute of affection for those whom Christ 
hath received, and as a standing testimony against 
clerical intolerance.” This is not an isolated case. 
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Very many Christians pin their faith on the 
decisions of Church councils, and on the 
opinions of those said to be ‘in the ‘apostolic 
succession.” We would call the attention of 
all such to the first Church council ever held. 
and which was composed of the “ apostles and 
elders.” The important subject then discussed 
was that of the obligations of Gentile converts ; 
and surely if Water Baptism was an indispen- 
sable part of Christianity, and of perpetual ob- 
ligation, it would then have been commanded 
as such. But no; the council abolished cir- 
cumcision without making any allusion to Bap- 
tism, or any other ordinance, as being amongst 
the requirements of the Gospel dispensation. 
[Acts xv. 1-29.] What then becomes of the 
argument that, under the Gospel, Water Bap- 
tism takes the place held by circumcision under 


the law? 
(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 
COLLECTED HINTS TO FIRST-DAY TEACHERS. 


When we remember what numbers of chil- 
dren there are who have no opportunity for 
Spiritual or Biblical instruction but what they 
obtain at the Sabbath school, we can hardly 
estimate sufficiently the importance of the few 
hours spent there. Many an earnest and zeal- 
ous teacher, full of her own subjéct, forgets 
that others are not ; she comments and explaias 
without stopping to question, and the lesson 
becomes a lecture. The scholars listen respect- 
fully, but go away without having received any 
lasting impression. Every teacher should re- 
member that the object of teaching is, not to 
give out his or her thoughts, but to convey 
some ideas to the minds of the taught. If 
this is not done the whole effort is a failure. 
No teaching can succeed without questioning, 
and it requires more study on the part of the 
teacher to draw out the meaning of a text by * 
questions than to make a long commentary on 
it. Perhaps a few remarks gathered from ex- 
perienced teachers may be useful to those only 
just beginning. e 

Three objects must be kept in view in ques- 
tioning on a text :— 

1. To ascertain thatthe pupils understand 
clearly the meaning of every word. 

2. The meaning of the whole sentence. 

8. The lesson to be gathered from it. 

Instances of ignorance or forgetfulness may 
occur in those who are generally well informed, 
and it often happens that the simplest truths 
pass unheeded merely from the meaning of a 
word not being understocd. I once asked an in- 
telligent, but uninstructed girl if she knew 
what the word “ hallowed” meant. ‘ O yes, 
ma’am,” she answered, “it is to bawl out 
loud.” 

At one of the religious meetings of the 
Freedmen at Norfolk, when they were scream- 
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ing and shouting, a missionary advised them 
to be less noisy in their exercises. 

“ Does not the Bible tell us to shout;” said 
a woman, “it says hollowed be thy name.’, 
Thus the negro woman and the Irish girl mis- 
understood that important word in the Lord’s 
prayer. 

It is always well to begin questioning with, 
‘“t Who spoke the words we have been reading ?” 
“‘To whom were they spoken?” Suppose the 
lesson is, All have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God.” Who said these words ?” 
“To whom did the Apostle Paul say them ?” 
‘¢ How many have sinned?” ‘ What is it that 
all have done?” “ What is sin?” 
have all come short of ?” 
ing of come short of ?” 
the glory of God?” 

Often timidity and hesitation in answering 
questions is a bar to the usefulness of the les- 
son ; this must be overcome, and the best way 
of breaking the ice is to ask some questions 
which the pupils will be certain to be able to 
answer. This will give them confidence, and 
overcome that dread which the timid have of the 
sound of theirownvoices. Duringthe absence 
of their teacher, the writer once taught a class of 
boys who mumbled the answers so indistinctly 
that she could not hear them. At length she 


“ What 
‘*« What is the mean- 
“ What is meant by 


said, “‘ Boys, I wish you to answer my questions | = 


as loud as if you were speaking to a boy across 
the street.” The teacher heard them after- 
wards, us did the whole school, and she was 
obliged to request them to speak lower; but it 
had a good effect, for having once heard their 
own voices, they gave no trouble by too low 
tones. ‘ 

The Beatitudes, (Matthew v) should, be il- 
lustrated by reference to other passages which 
treat of meekness, mercy, purity, peace-making, 
&c. with instances in the life of our Saviour, 
or his followers ; from history, or from our own 
observation. A few examples are given. 

4. ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit.” Louis 
IX. of France was once found teaching a kit- 
chen boy, and on being asked why he did so, 
replied, ‘The meanest person has a soul as 
precious as my own, and bought with the same 
blood of Christ.” 

5. “ Blessed are the meek.” John Roberts 
was stooping to tie his shoe-string, when some 
person behind him, struck him a severe blow, 
saying, “ There, take that for Christ’s sake.” 
“So I do,” said John, and went on without 
looking back. A few days after, a man acknow- 
ledged he was the one who struck the blow, 
and that he had had no peace since, and asked 
Jobn to forgive him. 

6. ‘Bless2d are the merciful.” Phebe 
Downs was coming from school when she saw 
some boys stoning a kitten. 


5* Don’t,” said Phebe, ‘‘ don’t stone the poor 


kitten,” 















a peaceable people ! 
fight us! 
to hurt such a people.?’ 
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“Oh, it belongs to nobody,” said the boys. 
“Tt does belong to somebody,” said Phebe, 


“it is God’s kitten, and you ought not to be so 
cruel to God’s creatures.” 


The boys had not thought of that ; they said 


they did not remember it was God’s kitten, and 
they gave it to Phebe, who took it home, and 
was kind to it. 


7. “ Blessed are the peacemakers.” In the 


war of 1812, the Indians never killed any one 
who they knew was a Friend. 


“ What,” said a chief, “ we warriors attack 
we fight those who won’t 
Never, it would be a disgrace to us 


These anecdotes might lead to much good 


counsel. 


Point out the connecting links between por- 


tions of the Old and New Testament as type 
and antitype, or as bearing in some sense on 
each other; John vi. is rightly understood by 
Exodus xvi. and Deut. viii. 
1-5, by Col. i. 20. Isaiah i. 18, by Psalm li. 
9-12. 


Illustrate John i. 


Let the scholars learn early and correctly, 


the texts treating of repentance, faith, salvation 
through Christ, free pardon, holiness of life, 
&ec., and the places where they may be found. 


N. Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 17, 1865. 
New York YEARLY MEETING, CoNCLUDED. 

—This meeting, as noticed by us last week, 
commenced in the city of New York on the 2d 
inst., and was continued through its various sit- 
tings until the afternoon of the 8th. The num- 
ber of Friends in attendance was thought to be 
larger than usual, and the proceedings were 
conducted with entire harmony. 

On Sizxth-day, the certificates of ministers 
in attendance from other Yearly Meetings were 
read, and Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings 
in correspondence. The love and unity which 
prevail among us as brethren were noticed, and 
the exercise felt to be one of peculiar interest at 
this time. A committee to prepare essays of 
Epistles to the other Yearly Meetings was ap- 
pointed, with other committees for various pur- 
poses. 

Seventh-day. The report of the Boarding 
School at Union Springs, occupied the attention 
of the meeting in the morning. In the after- 
noon, the proceedings of the Representative 
Meeting were read in a joint session of the 
men’s and women’s meetings. The Report of 
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the Committee on the Freedmen, forming part 
of their proceedings, was exceedingly interest- 
ing and satisfactory. It will be printed. 

Second-day. The examination of the state of 

Society, as portrayed in the answers to the 
Queries, was commenced. The important sub- 
jeets thus brought before the meeting gave oc- 
casion for much earnest exhortation. The day was 
thus occupied, and it was not until the close of 
the morning session on Third-day that the sub- 
ject was concluded. 

The vital importance of love to God as su- 
preme—of love to our fellow-men—of avoiding 
the reading of pernicious books, especially those 
of an atheistic tendency—of the frequent and 
prayerful study of the Holy Scriptures—of flee- 
ing from all temptations, among which the use 
of tobacco was mentioned,—of carefully uphold- 
ing the principles of Peace, and of preserving, 
amid all our dealings with our fellow-men, a 
loving, charitable spirit, all claimed attention. 
“Deal gently with offenders,” said a valued 
Friend, “in meekness and in love. There are 
many who can stand upright to pluck the beam 
out of a brother’s eye, are there as many who 
can stoop to wash the disciples’ feet ?”’ 

The afternoon session on Third-day was devoted 
to the consideration of the proposition to set 
-up a new Yearly Meeting in Canada. The oc- 
casion will probably be long remembered by 
every one privileged to be present. A sense of 
the great importance of the subject rested upon 
the whole meeting, and the spirit of prayer so 
covered the assembly that when it broke forth 
in vocal utterance it was as with the heart of 
one man. The proposition was feelingly united 
with, and permission granted to establish (with 
the approbation of the other Yearly Meetings), 
a Yearly Meeting at Pickering, Canada West, 
to be opened in Sixth mouth, 1867. 
Fourth-day morning. The usual meeting fox 
worship was held, and the afternoon devoted to 
various reports of committees. 

The Meeting concluded, as above mentioned, 
on Fifth-day morning with reading essays of 
Epistles to the other Yearly Meetings. 

The Annual Conference of the First-day 
School Association was held Sixth-day evening, 
2d inst., and was largely attended. On First- 
day, the Anniversary of the school in New 
York city, was held in the meeting-house be- 


tween the meetings for worship. The subject’ friends of the cause in Spain are likely to have 
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of these schools is evidently receiving increased 
attention. A meeting for those interested in 
First-day schools and Bible classes, as teachers 
or scholars, was appointed at the desire of 
Henry Dickinson, for Seventh-day evening, 
and was held to satisfaction. 





An ANTI-SLAVERY SocreTy IN SPAIN.— 
After several preliminary meetings and move- 
ments in Madrid, an Association was organ- 
ized on the 2d of Fourth month last, in that 
city, with the title of The Spanish Abolitionist 
Society. A public meeting held for the pur- 
pose, was crowded to excess, and a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, Segovia, acted as 
chairman. He informed the meeting that it 
had been convened to receive the report of the 
preliminary labors of the founders of the pro- 
posed Society, and to constitute it formally, if 
the meeting approved of its objects. The 
founders thought the time had come for Spain 
to study the important question of the abolition 
of slavery, not only as a duty to humanity, 
civilization, and justice, but as necessary for 
the vindication of the national honor. Events 
in the United States were assuming such a 
form, and were acquiring such rapid develop- 
ment, that it was absolutely necessary to anti- 
cipate the day when the question of abolition 
would be forced upon the attention of Spanish 
statesmen, and it was better to consider it 
calmly, under no pressure, and with the delib- 
eration which its importance, political, social, 
and economical, demanded. 

When those who felt inclined to become mem- 
bers were invited to advance to the table, the ° 
entiré assembly rose, and each appeared anx- 
ious to inscribe his name first upon the list pre- 
pared for the purpose. The scene is described 
as a very remarkableone. An Executive Com- 
mittee, with President and Vice-Presidents, 
was subsequently appointed. 

A correspondent of the London Anti Slavery 
Reporter writes :—‘‘ Our [Spanish] Govern- 
ment, though not altogether with us, is not 
openly opposed. The cause of the abolition of 
slavery may now be considered as fairly planted 
in Spain.” ’ 

The London Anti-Slavery Reporter remarks : 


—“ These signs of the times are indeed encour- 
aging, though it must not be imagined that the 
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a quiet time of it. The partisans of slavery 
and the slave-trade are active and powerful, and 
to advocate their views and policy, have set on 
foot an organ of their own, called La Isla de 
Cuba, to which they are giving an extensive 
circulation.” On the other hand, the abolition- 
ists have also a periodical that plead& for abo- 


lition, and they are about to issue another pa-|? 


per specially dedicated to the treatment of the 
emancipation question. It is rumored, too, 
that a large and influential party in Cuba is de- 
cidedly in favor of emancipation, so that, great 
as the difficulties undoubtedly are in the way of 
the complete abolition of slavery, no doubt is 
entertained of its final success. 


Wherever you go, endeavor to carry with you a 
sense of God’s presence, his holiness, and his love; 
it will preserve you from a thousand snares. 


a 


Diep, on the 2lst of 3d month, 1865, Fipetra, 
wife of William D. Jones, in the 43d year of her 
age. She bore a lingering illness with patience 
and resignation to the divine will, and gave evi- 
dence that she was prepared for the solemn change. 


, in Mahoning county, Ohio, on the 10th of 
2d month, 1865, Jozn ArmstronG, in the 57th year 
of his age; a member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting. During his protracted illness he was 
never known to complain, though his sufferings, at 
times, were very great. He expressed desires that 
his patience might continue to the close, and as- 
sured his friends that he was prepared for the 
change about to take place. In alluding to his sit- 
uation, a few hours before his departure, he said, 
“ Death has no terrors for me.” 


, on the 20th of 4th month, 1865, Lypra Ann, 
wife of Samuel C. Pitts, and daughter of Silas and 
Priscilla Parker, in the 24th year of her age; a 
member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 
She gave evidence that her change would be 


. peaceful. 


, on the 26th of 5th month, 1865, CuarLorrs 
A. Biyrorp, relict of Micajah Binford, in the 73d 


year of her age; a niember of Walnut Ridge Mo. 
Meeting. ' 


, on the 15th of 12th month, 1864, ArcHELAUs 
Ratuirr, aged 39 years, 4 months and 16 days; a 
member of Rich Square Monthly Meeting, lowa. 
He was the first settler of Friends in the neighbor- 
hood, and had done a great deal for the building 
up of Friends’ meeting, and had taken a lively interest 
in the affairs of the church. 


————-~er 


A young man, who is a graduate of Haverford 
College, and has been a successful teacher for four 
years, wishes to obtain a situation in a school. 
For further information application may be made to 
the Editor of Friends’ Review. 


The true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him.—Joun iv. 23. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS 

AMONG FRIENDS IN PHILA. AND VICINITY. 

To the Executive Committee of Friends’ First- Day 

School Association of Philadelphia and tts Vicinity. 

The Committee appointed to prepare an Ac- 
count of the Rise and Progress of the First- 
day School movement amongst Friends within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, re- 
ort :— 

That they have endeavored to acquaint them- 
selves, as far as practicable, with the history of 
all the First-day schools which have at various 
times existed within the bounds above men- 
tioned, but have met with much difficulty, 
owing to no records having been kept relating 
to some of them. They, however, present the 
following account as comprising the facts which 
have come to their knowledge in regard to this 
interesting subject. 

The first move that was made to furnish in- 
struction on the First-day of the week was that 
commenced by an association known as the 
“ Society for the Institution and Support of 
First day or Sunday-Schools in the City of 
Philadelphia, and the Districts of Southwark 
and the Northern Liberties,” which still exists 
in our midst. A printed history states that 
“at the close of the year 1790, a number of be- 
nevolent individuals convened to form a Society, 
and devise means for having proper instruction 
given upon the Sabbath day, to such persons as 
from indigence or other causes were deprived of 
the advantages of moral and intellectual culture 
in week-day schools.” Amongst many other 
originators of this undertaking, we find the fol- . 
lowing members of the Society of Friends, viz.: 
Thomas P. Cope, George Williams, Israel Cope, 
Jchn Letchworth, Samuel Bettle, George Pen- 
nock, Ellis Yarnall, and Thomas Stewardson, Jr. 

Arrangements were made with John Ely, to 
instruct a school at the corner of Arch and 
Third streets, at a compensation of £30($80) 
per annum, for a school of forty girls. A like 
arrangement was made with John Poor, to opeu 
a school for boys in Front near Arch street. 

These schools were opened on the first First- 
day in Third month, 1791, between the hours 
of 8 and 104 in the morning, and 4} to 6} in 
the afternoon. Within about a month, the 
number of scholars in attendance increased to 
100 males and 60 females; and a third school . 
was established in Front near Shippen street. 
About six months after the formation of this 
Society it received from the Mayor of the City, 
a donation of $50, which had been placed in 
his hands for a benevolent object. 

The exercises at these schools were restricted 
to reading in the Old and New Testaments, and 
writing copies from the same; and the scholars 
were required to attend some place of worship, 
to which they were sometimes accompanied by 
their teachers. 

In Fourth month, 1792, the Society author- 
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ized the Board of Visitors at these schools to} In the summer of 1830, the editor of The 
procure small, moral books to be loaned to the| Friend called attention to the establishment of 
pupils for perusal at home, and to be given as} First-day schools in Ohio and Massachusetts, 
rewards at such examinations as the Board} for the children of Friends, and expressed the 
might think proper to hold. conviction that the exumple thus set might be 

The device of the Society was an open Bible | followed elsewhere with advantage, as well in 
with the inscription ‘‘ It is lawful to do well on| our populous cities as in the country, where a 
the Sabbath.” . large portion of the first day of the week is too 

It may, perhaps, be not out of place at the|often grossly mis-spent. These remarks soon 
close of this imperfect sketch of the first move-| brought out a reply from a correspondent, who 
ment of this kind, to state that if the 200,000 | wrote against the utility and expediency of such 
Sabbath-school teachers who are now laboring | schools, using the same arguments which have 
for the intellectual, moral and religious instruc-| ever since been employed by those opposed to 
tion of the youth of our country, were paid for| their establishment. 
their services at the rate of $1 per week, (asum| A full and complete answer to this communi- 
less than that formerly paid) their compensation | cation was soon written by another correspon- 
would amount to $10,400,000 per annum. And /j dent, and published in the same paper. These 
while a quarter of a million of teachers are giv- | two articles state the whole question with the 
ing their voluntary services, their influence and | arguments for and against First-day schools for 
their pecuniary means in aid of the Sabbath-| the children of Friends. These essays have the 
school cause, may it not be worthy of the con-|same force now as then, and will repay a care- 
sideration of men of wealth, of philanthropists, | ful perusal by any one interested in this subject, 
of Christians, who as yet have contributed | and wishing to have the merits of this question 
neither money nor labor to this cause—whether | laid before them. They can be found on pages 
they are not under a weighty obligation to aid | 351 and 359 of vol. III of The Friend. There is 
in this noble enterprise according to the ability | also a forcible and well written article on the 
which God may have given them. same subject in The Friend, vol. IX, page 

In the First month, 1794, James Hardie | 209. 
offered his services to teach a school grat-| In a number ‘of that paper published in 
uitously, in Friends’ Academy, on South} Second month, 1838, we find a notice of a 
Fourth street, for six months. This, effort,| First-day school which had then existed “for 
however, failed. several years,” at Chester, Pennsylvania. In 

In the following year, John Justice assisted | the year 1832, several young Friends of both 
John Ely as volunteer teacher, receiving uo| sexes living at Chester, associatéd and opened & 
compensation for his services; so far as known| First-day school inFrierds’ School House, for 
these two, who were both members of the So-| the children of the workmen in the extensive 
ciety of Friends, were the first persons in our|stone quarries near that place. With the 
country to render gratuitous services as First-|school was connected a library of about 200 
day school teachers. volumes, which were loaned to the children. 

Our researches have failed to discover any| And the account states that the school was kept 
record of First-day schools instituted among| for about eight months in each year up to that 
Friends for several years after this, and the next| time, (1838). We have no information as to 
account is of a First-day school established in| the further duration of this school, but having 
tbe year 1810, in Friends’ Preparative Meet-| been informed that while during one season 
ivg School House at Burlington, N. J. This|there were eighty scholars in attendance, and 
is believed to be the first First-day school] that after the establishment of public schools 
ever held in that city. * Athong the teachers|the number diminished one half, we suppose 
were William Allinson, Samuel R. Wetherill,! that it did not continue in operation much 
Rowland Jones, and Caleb R. Smith. The ses- | longer. 
sions of the school were held before meeting in On the 11th of Third month, 1832, a First- 
the morning. One of the pupils was the son of | day school for the children of Friends, was es- 
an African king, and several of them afterward | tablished in Burlington, New Jersey, byseveral 
became influential and useful men. valued members of that meeting, among whom 

About the year 1816, a school for children | were Abigail Barker, Rebecca Grellet, Susan R. 
was established at Salem, New Jersey, and held| Smith, Sibyl Allinson and Susan J. Smith. Al- 
on First-day afternoons, for two or three years. | though this school was intended chiefly for the 
There were five teachers and thirty scholars, one | children of Friends, others could be admitted 
of whom, many years afterwards, on meeting|upon obtaining the consent of its founders. 
with his old teacher, acknowledged with deep| After it had been in successful operation for 
feeling the inestimable value to him of the re-| about a year, it was removed to the Meeting 
ligious instruction imparted to him, and his| House, with the consent of Burlington Prepar- 
vivid recollection of ‘the happy hours spent in| ative Meeting. In 1434, the roll comprised the 
that school. names of 33 pupils, and a compilation of Scrip- 
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ture texts, prepared for the use of the school, 
was approved by the Society and printed. 

In the following year, owing to the decline 
in the number of pupils, the school was sus- 
pended until Twelfth month, 1837, when it 
was reopened. It continued with interest and 
zeal until 1840, when partly in consequence of 
the ill health of several of the active teachers, 
the school was closed, and the Association of 
Teachers soon after dissolved. Their library, 
however, was preserved, and has since been 
used by a school now in existence, notice of 
which will hereafter appear. 

In the Autumn of 1832, our friend Rebecca 
Singer, (now Rebecca Collins,) feeling a strong 
interest in the Scriptural instruction of the 
children who attended Friends’ Meeting on 
Twelfth street, Philadelphia, upon consultation 
with other members of that meeting, found 
them willing to unite with her in this good work, 
and a First-day School for girls was ‘opened 
First month 6th, 1833, in the school-room ad- 
joining that Meeting House. The other teachers 
were Amy Y. Ellis, Susan H. Lloyd, Mary 
Anna Longstreth, and Susan Longstreth. Pre- 
vious to this a First-day school for beys had 
been commenced, and was continued in connec- 
tion with the girl’s school, under the care of 
Charles Yarnall, George Pennock, Wm. M. 
Collins, and Clement Cresson. Seventy-four 
scholars were in attendance in these two schools. 
They were held for two seasons to the lasting 
satisfaction of both teachers and pupils, some 
of the latter attributing to the instruction there 
received, their first interest in the all important 
subject of religion. 

The school was in successful operation with 
unabated interest, until, under asense of duty, 
the superintendent removed to a distance, and 
not being able to direct its operations, she pre- 
ferred laying down the school that she might be 
relieved of its responsibility. The Scripture 
questions on the Old and New Testaments now 
used at Friends’ Select School, were originally 
prepared for the use of this First-day school. 

(To be concluded.) 


ianbcguidiiiesiitens 
From the London Friend. 
THE LESSON OF THE LILIES. 

“Consider the Lilies how they grow.” —Louxz xii. 27. 

I love to think of Jesus, as ‘* He went about 
doing good, and healing all that were op- 
pressed ”’ (Acts.x. 38.) 
“T think, when I read that sweet story of old, 

When Jesus was here among men, 
When he called little children as lambs to his fold, 

I should like to have beea with bim then.” 
But there is no reason to believe, if I do not 
now listen to his gracious words, that [ should 
have heeded them then; or that, if I am not 
now following Him, that I should not then 
have been of the “ many who went back and 
walked no more with Him” (John vi. 66). 


What an occasion must that have been, “ when 
there were gathered together an innumerable 
multitude of people, insomuch that they trod 
one upon another” (Luke xii. 1), and our 
Lord spoke to his disciples with such abundant 
and beautiful, and yet familiar, illustrations of 
the Higher Life, and the Father’s love and 
care. He had referred them to “ the Raven” 
and “the Sparrow;” and, pointing to the 
flowers, growing in all probability in profusion 
around them, He teaches them a lesson from 
the Lilies. “ConsipER THE LILIES.” 

Let us not forget Who gave this injunction. 
Even He who had made them, who knew their 
full significance; what they were, and what 
they teach. He it was, who was one with the 
Father when He said, ‘‘ Let the earth bring 
forth grass whose seed is in itself” (Gen. 1. 
11); “for by Him were all things created” 
(Col. i. 16). “The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not anything made that was 
made” (John i. 2,3). Yes, that very Word, 
by whom were all things, invites us to the con- 
sideration of these, in some respects, least of his 
works. We are more apt to look at things 
than into them. Weacquire much knowledge, 
but we do“‘not consider.” And, both nat- 
urally and figuratively, there is much to learn 
from this large family, “from the cedar that is 
in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall,” (Kings iv. 33.)—the fig, the 
palm, the myrtle, the mustard, the myrrh, the 
rose, the thorn, the balm; and they want con- 
sidering, for they are silent preachers. ‘“ Con- 
SIDER THE LILIEs.” 

Their simple existence and perpetuation are 
illustrations and proofs of the Divine skill and 
creative power. They have this in common 
with all God’s works. How wonderful is the 
life of the Lily, and of every “ grass of the 
field bearing seed after his kind ;” how little, 
in the profusion of these wonders, do we con- 
sider. What a display of Omnipotence does 
the reverent mind see in this constant suc- 
cession; changing, yet ever the same; evanes- 
cent and perishing, ‘ye permanent and always 
j with us. And in the continuance of these works 
of his hands, the children of the Lord will not 
fail to see a guarantee for the faithfulness of 
his word. “For ever, O Lord, thy word is 
settled in heaven ; thy faithfulness is unto all 
generations. Thou hast established the earth, 
and it abideth. They continue this day, ac- 
cording to thine ordinances; for all are thy 
servants” (Psalm exix. 89-91). The consider- 
ing man will ever see this analogy between 
God’s works and His word; and accept, as a 
proof of the ever abiding faithfulness of His 
word, the unfailing constancy which he finds 
in his works. “They continue this day accord- 
ing to thine ordinances; for all are Thy ser- 
vants.” As such, we “ CoNsIDER THE LILIES.” 
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And of these glorious and manifold works, Yet one thing secures ue, whatever betide, ae 
each, after its ki = d, has also its spe cial use and The Seriptare aceqnes us , the Lord om eared : 
teaching. Do we sufficiently study and take Oh, trust in Him with your “little faith, 
pleasure in these infinitely varied and wonder-| and He shall bring it to pass, and your faith 
ful works, and “ wisely consider of his doings ” shall be increased. oer Rest in the Lord, wait 
(Psalm Ixiv. 9). “The works of the Lord are patiently for Him.” ‘Casting all your care 
great ; sought out of all them that have pleasure | upon Him, for He | careth for you.” “Con- 
therein” (Psalm iii. 2). I forget to whom we | 5!DER THE Litres. . 
are indebted for the lines, but surely they are} They appear just what they are. Their 
very true and suggestive : beauty is their own ; an outgrowth from within, 
“God might have made the earth bring forth They are indebted to ~ outward, adv entitious 

Enough for great and small ; circumstances, for their comeliness; it is not a 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree “ putting on ;” and therefore, “ Solomon in all 
Without a flower at all.” his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
“All are his servants.” 1 cannot but refer} His proceeded from that which was external to 

to a verse, and I can only refer to it, which| himself; but as it is “that which cometh out 
perhaps has occurred to the reader’s mind as of a man, from withia, out of the heart, 
well as my own, in the fourth chapter of Rev- which defileth a man (Mark vii. 20), so it is 
elations. ‘Thou art worthy, O Lord, to re-|“ that which cometh out” of the renewed 
ceive glory, and honor, and power; for thou heart, itself cleansed and purified, which alone 
hast created all things, and for thy pleasure |'8 beautiful. “A good man out of the 

they are and were created.” Yes, it is well to} treasure of the heart bringeth forth good 
consider; but, at best, and at the most, how| things.” And I think of the peerless superi. 
little do we know; truly but “in part” of the| ority of intrinsic excellence, of the “ adorning” 
divine purposes. How lost is the puny mind | which is “ not outward, or of putting on of ap- 
of man, and therefore how humble should he| parel, but of the hidden man of the heart,” 
be either among the stars of the firmament, or| When I “ consIDER THE Lruigs.” 

the flowers of earth. And our thoughts are turned in a particular - 
direction, ‘‘How they grow.” There is not 
only growth, but something wonderful in that 
growth, how mysteriously they grow! If we 
think for a moment of the little dormant root, 
under an influence unseen but felt, shewing 
signs of a hidden life, and putting forth its 
leaves ; how instinctively do our thoughts turn 
to that other Life, which is as “the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth ; thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh.” 
If we look at the small seed, or the hard dry 
bulb, and watch it throw up a beautiful and 
graceful plant with lovely flowers, we see also 
the hard heart of man under the influence of 
grace putting on garments pure and white, 
“even the righteousness of saints.” If we 
consider that little plant striving upward, 
springing up in that dark soil, absorbing, by 
some hidden and mysterious process, from that 
black earth, the elements of its own growth 
and being, actually converting that hard soil 
into its own purity and beauty; we think too 
of the Christian deriving his strength and sup- 
port from the most unpromising materials, per- 
secutions, afflictions, adversities, turning to his 
salvation, dangers and troubles strengthening 
his faith, and his very infirmities the” subjects 
of his glorying. Oh, how they grow. With 
what power they break through the earth; and 
yet how unobtrusively, gradually, quietly. Oh, 
my soul, there are many lessons for thee. 
“ CONSIDER THE LILIEs.” 

“So I fall, and so I rise, 
In the dark or sunny hour, 
Minding Him who rules the skies; 

He's my God, and I’m his flower.’ 


“ Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us, 
Stands a revelation of his love.” 


And when I consider the flowers springing up 
among the larger “work of his fingers,” I 
fancy | hear them say; “Child of man, let 
there be in thee the ‘ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit,’ as well as the ‘ one thing needful ;’ 
sound doctrine and that sweetness of spirit 
which adorns the doctrine; the graces, which 
are the flowers, as well as ‘the fruits of the 
spirit.’”’ “ ConstpER THE LILIEs.” 

They are proofs of Providential care. Of 
course we do not see in them the same special 
provisions of a gracious providence, as those 
which environ the soul for whom Christ died. 
But He made them, sustains them, governs 
them, and, as the works of his hands, careth 
for them. But Christ did not die for them, 
the Spirit was not given unto them, they 
shall not live for ever; and therefore the 
reasoning becomes more cogent; “If God so 
clothe the grass which is to-day in the field, 
and to morrow is cast into the oven, how much 
more will He clothe you, oh ye of little faith.” 
There may be, ay, depend on it, there will be, 
trials of your faith and patience; dangers may 
alarm you, temptations assail you, troubles be- 
fall you, but God’s loving care and good provi- 
dence shall never fail you. You may be 
‘¢ persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but 
not destroyed.” 

“Though trofbles assail and dangers affright, 
Though friends should all fail, and foes all unite; 
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Emblems of Mortality! I, too, am frail. 
‘“‘We do all fade as a leaf.” ‘“ Like grass 
which groweth up; in the morning it flourisheth 
and groweth up: in the evening it is cut down 
and withereth.” 
Chastity, and of Purity! May He, who told 
us to do so, enable us in the wisdom and by 
the light of his Spirit, truly to “ CONSIDER 
THE LILIES ; HOW THEY GROW.” 





THE CACTUS PLANTS OF CALIFORNIA. 


The San Francisco Bulletin says: “‘ The 
cactus—the celebrated family of the floral king- 
dom, the glory of the hot-houses of Europe and 
the wonder of travellers, whose flowers and 
fruits are seen in every league of surface in 
South California, Arizona and the Peninsula— 
has never sufficiently attracted the attention of 
florists or farmers. Fifty-five species of cactus 
are known in the botany of these sections, and 
they include some with magzificent flowers*and 
of extraordinary appearance, forming beautiful 
ornaments when in the vicinity of other vege- 
tation. If the different species, all covered 
with thorns, could be got together in a Cali- 
fornia Garden, they would form one of the 
most singular and unique displays it is possible 
to conceive in gardening, and it is to be remem- 
bered that the fruits are as valuable for human 
food as the flowers are for feasting the eye. 

“ The cactaceze have an immense range in the 
altitudes of Central North America, or in what 
we may term the California simulacra of cli- 
mates and soils, as they are found from the 
parallel of Cariboo to Cape St. Lucas, and from 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains in 
North Dacotah to the Gila river. They are 
met with in all latitudes between the Gila and 
Panama, from the line of perpetual snow to the 
seashore. Some two hundred different species 
of this singular family of American plants are 
enumerated in the botany of Mexico, ranging 
from the shape of a cabbage to that of a grape- 
vine, and looming high as a tree and umbra- 
geous as a small oak. Their flowering is of ex- 
traordinary splendor and loveliness, and is from 
the purest white to vermillion, including every 
mixture of the prismatic colors. But it is the 
fruit, the standby of the poor and the Indians 
in the seasons of drought and famine, that un- 
folds this Providential blessing of the desert 
in all its value. 

“ Engleman of St. Louis, an eminent writer 
on this family, enumerates as indigenous to 
Arizona and South California four genera of the 
cactus; that is, thirty-seven species of the ce- 
reus er perpendicular stems, six eumamalarias 
or mamacs, and six echinocactus or cabbage 
heads. Almost every one of these is found in 
the mountain ranges and deserts of Los An- 
geles, San Bernardino and San Diego counties. 
In Lower California many specimens are met 
with which are foreign to our parallels and lati- 
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tudes, one of which, a climbing variety, is found 
in the dryest months to be full of the purest 
water. One of the opuntas has a small fruit, 
specific in scurvies and blood impurities, while 
others have fruits with the flavor of pineapples, 
of strawberries, peaches, plums, and cherries, 
of the luscious cheramoya and mangostein, of 
the fig and grape, and of the lemon, apple, and 
ar. 
Pe The Cactus Opuntia, or Indian fig of Mexico 
—white and red—was introduced into the mis- 
sion gardens of our State from Santa Clara to 
San Diego jn the early settlement of the coun- 
try, some seventy years ago; but they are also 
found indigenous in the mountains of the Col- 
orado, in San Bernardino and San Diego coun- 


ties. Near all the southern missions below 


Point Conception they grow luxuriantly, parti- 


cularly at Santa Barbara, San Fernando, and 
San Gabriel. At the two last-named places 
they are extremely abundant and luscious.” 
These varieties of the prickly pear are valuable 
additions to the food of our State, as the fruit is 
not only very plentiful in summer and fall, 


but can be gathered at will, and the plant re- 


quires no care. When stripped of the prickles 
they can be boiled down to an excellent con- 
serve or syrup, or dried iu the sun for preserva- 


tion, as they contain a large quantity of sugar 
and gum. The plant is easily propagated by 
slips or seeds, and has a wonderful endurance, 
vitality and hardiness. It comes to perfection 
in three years. Its seeds, which are very abun- 
dant in the fruit, are toasted by the Indians as 
a substitute for corn. The mucilage of the 
leaves or fronds is thruwn into water and used 
in making cements and whitewashes, and gives 
great strength to those house-building materials 
in the arid districts of Mexico. Itisin common 
use around Los Angeles. 

“ Being such plentiful and excellent pro- 
ducers of sugary fruit, so necessary to the la- 
boring man in our dry and attenuated atmos- 
phere, this matter should be attended to by our 
people, as well as the arts of making molasses 
from maguey, pumpkins, melons, watermelons, 
grapes, pears, beets, corn stalks, and the wild 
sugar cane or panoche-carisso of the Tulares. 
All these fruits are well known to the Indians 
and Mestizoes of Sonora and New Mexico, and 
those of Chihuahua and Coahuila, as produc- 
ing sugar; and particularly the Cactacee and 
Agave, among the Pimos and Papagos of 
Arizona, who consider the cactus and the 
maguey as gifts of the gods, for from them 
they receive food, clothing, shelter and fenc- 
ing. The reduction of these articles to con- 
serves and molasses is often facilitated among 
these simple people by a concentrating process 
of roasting and baking, and boiling down slow- 
ly afterwards, with a little water, to a viscid 
syrup which never ferments in their keeping, 
though several of them are also used in the 
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fabrication of moscal or spirits. Of such an ex- 
hilarating quality is this fire-water, that when 
‘in the spirit’ they would not give a calquo to 
call themselves king, priest or judge, for they 
often give for such alcoholics weight for 
weight in silver, and bless the vender for his 
trade.” 


——__-—~<0r-__—_ 


We must take care to do things rightly; 
for a just sentence may be unjustly exe- 
cuted.— Penn. 


—_——— 


I am the way, and the truth, and the life— 
JOHN xiv. 6. 


<8 


DORCAS: “A DISCIPLE.” 


When ministering women went 
With Christ through Galilee, 

On Him their eager service spent, 
Their substance lavish’d free, 

We know not if thou wert with these, 
Discipleship to claim ; 

Enough, we know thy ministries 
Did wia for thee the name. 


“ Woman !” “ Disciple!’ for good deeds 

Wrought by thy loving hands, 

That minister’d to lowly needs, 
Thy name on record stands 

Embalm’d in fragrant love and tears, 
And everlasting praise, 

That down to. our far distant years 
Doth fresh memorials raise. 


“ Woman !” “ Disciple!” still the same, 
Christ claims your minist’ring ; 
Still tender, fearless, over shame 
Your love’s fair garment fling ; 
Still let your helpful hands be swift 
To bless and beautify ; 
The lowest services doth lift 
Up to His throne on high. 


eR 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsien INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpoo] dates are to 
the 1st inst. 


Great Britain.—In the House of Commons, on 
the 26th ult., the question was put to Lord Palmer- 
ston whether the government had received from the 
United States any formal official demand for compen- 
sation for losses sustained by American subjects 
from the Alabama or any other ‘ Confederate” 
cruiser alleged to have been equipped in British 
ports. Lord Palmerston’s reply was indirect and ap- 
parently somewhat evasive. He said that a corres- 
pondence had been going on for some time between 
the two governments on the prizes taken by the Ala- 
bama and similar vessels, and that further corres- 
pondence on the same subject had been received 
within afew days, to which there had not been time 
to reply. The question, he said, had been discussed 
in the most amicable terms in this correspondence, 
in which each government stated its own views, On 
the 30th, another member inquired whether the com- 
munication thus referred to, was in any way contrary 
to the spirit and tenor of a dispatch of C. F. Adams 
to the British government in 1863, which stated that 
to preserve friendly relations, he was instructed to 













































postpone any question arising from the depredations 
of those vessels ; and also whether the latest dispatch 
was dated before or after President Johnson’s acces. 
sion. Lord Palmerston said the claim recently made 
was of the same kind as former ones, which had from 
time to time been made; and that it was delivered 
since the accession of President Johnson, but Lord 
P. could not say whether the instructions on which 
it was based were issued by him or jby President 
Lincoln. 

The papers generally were discussing the question, 
and most of them opposed the idea that the claim 
for indemnity is well founded, The Zimes said that 
the correspondence, which commenced in 1863, 
had been perfectly courteous; toat the American 
Minister showed a desire to maintain amity; that 
England has many counter-claims for the arbitrary 
enforcement of the right of search, which will have 
to be examined at some time, and that she is uncon- 
scious of hostile intentions in urging them. The 
same paper had previously asserted the belief that 
no precedent could be found for allowing a claim 
for damages hy the Alabama’s depredations, and 
no rule of natural justice enjoined such payment by 
England. It admitted that the English government 
ought to have prevented the Alabama from putting 
to sea, if due evidence of its warlike equipment 
could be found, but intimated that after it escaped, 
the American government had not exercised proper 
vigilance in attempting to capture it, preferring to 
employ the available naval force in blockading. 

The news of the capture of Jefferson Davis excited 
considerable interest, and some anxiety was mane 
ifested as to the treatment he was likely to receive. 
The Daily News expressed a hope that mercy would 
be extended to him, not.that he does not fully de- 
serve punishment, but because the priociple the Fed- 
eral government represents is already vindicated so 
triumphantly that nothing could be added to it by 
the infliction of suffering more severe than neces- 
sarily attended his failure, that he can no longer ea- 
danger the republic, and mercy would cause no re- 
gret in future years. 

The rate of discount of the Bank of England 
had been reduced from 4} to 4, and then to 3} per 
cent. 

The rebel loan, originally issued at 90 per cent., 
had fallen to7to9. U.S. 5-20’s were 67 to 67}. 


Franoz.—The Paris Moniteur, the official paper, 
confirms the report of the revocation of the order 
limiting to 24 hours the stay of Federal vessels in 
French ports, and adds that the government has an- 
nounced that it will hasten to remove all other re- 
strictions as soon as the government at Washington 
shall cease to exercise the exceptional rights which 
its character as a belligerent power enables it to 
claim on the sea towards neutrals. 


A“ French Emancipation Committee’ has been 
organized, the objects of which are to correspond 
with American, English and other societies, and con- 
tribute its aid for the entire abolition of slavery, for 
the education and material assistance of the 
families of freedmen, and for the publication of all 
facts connected with this great cause of humanity. 
It numbers among its members many persons of high 
character, representatives of various political parties 
and religious sects, and of different positions and 
occupation3. Ithas adopted an address to President 
Johanson, expressive of horror and regret at the mur- 
der of President Lincoln, and concluding with an ap- 
peal to him to be generous in victory after having 
been inflexible in combat, and to add to the sur- 
prises which the incidents of the straggle have 
given to the people of Europe, a speedy, solid and 
generous peace among all our citizens. 
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Prince Napoleon, the Emperor’s cousin, and Vice 
President of the Council of State, recently made a 
speech on the occasion of the raising of # statue of 
Napoleon I. at Ajaccio, his birth place, in Corsica, 
in which he spoke favorably of demacratic principles 
and of freedom of speech and of the press, expressed 
friendly feelings towards the United States, opposed 
the retention of temporal power by the Pope, and by 
implication, though not in express terms, cen- 
sured the policy of French intervention in Mexico. 
This speech much displeased the. strong partisans 
of the government, and the Emperor himself, who 
was still in Algeria, wrote to the Prince censuring 
his course; whereupon the latter resigned his of- 
ficial position. 

The Sultan of Turkey has accepted the arbitra- 
tion of the Emperor in the questions relating to the 
Suez Canal. 

Hottanp.—The Dutch government has formally 
rescinded the recognition of belligerent rights ac- 
corded to the rebels. 

Turxey.—The British community of Constan- 
tinople had presented an address of sympathy to the 
American Minister, on account of the assassination 
of President Lincoln. 

Japan.—The Tycoon has annoanced to the repre- 
sentatives of foreign Powers that he prefers paying 
the indemnity stipulated by the convention, to open- 
ing the inland sea of Simonosaki to foreign vessels. 


Sourn America.—It is reported that the forces of 
Paraguay, without a previous declaration of war, 
invaded Corrientes, one of the States of the Argen- 
tine Confederation, and surprised »nd captured two 
armed vessels, killing all the crew of one. War 
now exists between Paraguay on one side and 
Brazil, the Argentine Republic and the Oriental 
Republic, (Uruguay,) on the other. Paraguay, it is 
stated; has a population of about 1,300,000, and is 
nominally a republic, though in fact a virtual des- 
potism, the President, Lopaz, possessing almost ab- 
solute authority. The three governments united 
against it have a population of 9,000,000, with a 
navy, chiefly Brazilian, greatly superior to that of 
Paraguay. 

The revolution in Peru is reported to be quelled. 

CuntraL AmerRica.—A rebellion against the 
government of San Salvador having broken out in 
the department of San Miguel, President Duennas 
issued a decree declaring the entire republic to be 
in a state of siege, and establishing martial law 
Those who, though countenancing the rebellion, had 
not taken up arms in its behalf, would be pardoned on 
reporting to the commandant of the capital. The 
President also published a proclamation, declaring 
the rebellion unimportant in itself, but that it might 
be prejudicial as an example; although he adds 
that it receives no support from any other quarter. 

Domestic.—<A circular has been issued by the U. 
S. Attorney General, by direction of the President, 
notifying all persons belonging to the classes ex- 
cepted in the late amnesty proclamation, who may 
make special applications to the President for par- 
don, that before their respective applications will be 
considered, it must be shown tha: they have taken 
and subscribed the oath or affirmation prescribed in 
said proclamation. Every such person desiring a 
special pardon should apply therefor in person or 
by writing. 

The popular vote on the adoption of the new State 
Constitution in Missouri took place on the 6th 
inst. {In St. Louis county, the majority against the 
Constitution was about 6000, but the returns thus 
far received from the interior are in its favor, and it 
is believed to be adopted. 


REVIEW. 


Delegations from Mississippi and Georgia have 
been in Washington within a few days, and have 
had interviews with the President relative to the 
restoration of civil government in those States. 

The number of letters received at the Dead Letter 
office, under the present law which makes prepay- 
ment compulsory, is said to amount to 15,000 
weekly. Under the previous law, letiers not pre- 
paid might be forwarded, and the receiver was re- 
quired to pay double postage, but this is no longer 
the case. Care should therefore be taken, on de- 
positing letters in the post-office, that the postage 
stamps adhere firmly. 


It is reported from Newbern, N. C., that the Pres- 
ident’s amnesty proclamation, and the appointment 
of W. W. Holden as Provisional Governor, are both 
well received by the people generally in that State, 
and that a disposition of obedience to the laws, and 
anxiety for the restoration of civil government, are 
widely manifested. Some of the people of South 
Carolina have appealed to the U. 8S. military au- 
thorities at Charlotte, N. C., for protection against 
their own people, who are committing depredations 
on each other. In Virginia the state of affairs ap- 
pears less promising. A bitter spirit against the 
North, and a disposition to oppress and maltreat the 
freedmen, are shown in some quarters, and especially 
ia the vicinity of Richmond; sufficient care to pre- 
vent the last-mentioned course of conduct does 
not appear to have been taken by the military au- 
thorities. It is alleged that the former Mayor of 
Richmond has been reinstated by Gen. Halleck, that 
some of the old restrictions of the days of slavery 
have been again imposed, and that some of the 
schools for colored pupils have been suspended on 
account of abuse and intimidation by whites. Sec- 
retary Stanton has ordered an investigation of the 
reported abuses. A special election for members of 
the Legislature, recently held in six counties, which 
only, of those lately in rebellion, are yet properly 
organized, resulted in the defeat of most of those 
candidates who had been known as Union men 
during the war, and the choice of some who had 
been regarded as highly disloyal. Gov. Pierpont 
has not yet given notice of the time for an election 
in the remaining counties. 


The President issued on the 13'h two proclama- 
tions ; one appointing William L. Sharkey as Pro- 
visional Governor of Mississippi, and providing for 
the reorganization of the State Government; the 
provisions being similar to those in the proclama- 
tion relative to North Carolina. The other removes 
all restrictions upon internal, domestic and coast- 
wise intercourse and trade, and upon the removal of 
products of States heretofore declared in insurrec- 
tion, within the territory of the United States east 
of the Mississippi river; excepting only thuse re- 
lating to contraband of war, and to the reservation 
of the rights of the United States to property pur- 
chased in the territory of an enemy. On and after 
the Ist of next month, all restrictions upon foreign 
commerce, with the same exceptions, are likewise to 
be removed. The proclamation also declares the 
insurrection suppressed in Tennessee, and all dis- 
abilities and disquslifications attaching to said State 
and its inhabitants, consequent upon any former 
proclamations, removed ; but nothing herein is to 
be constructed as changing or impairing the penal- 
ties for treason heretofore incurred, or the pro- 
visions of the proclamation of the 29th ult., or the 
existing regulations for the suspension of the habeas 
corpus and the exercise of military law when neces- 
sary for the public safety ; nor shall this proclama- 
tion affect any laws of Congress or Presidential 
proclamations relating to slavery. 





